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Private Investment 
Prospects in West Africa 


by Theodore Geiger Chief, International Studies, NPA 


F THE UNDERDEVELOPED areas inthe free world, West Africa 

has received relatively less attention in the United States than 
any other region of comparable size and potentialities. One reason 
for this neglect is that virtually all of West Africa is still colonial 
territory under the jurisdictions of France, the United Kingdom, and 
Portugal. Another reason has been absence of the twin threats of 
Soviet aggression and of massive internal Communist subversion. 
Finally, with a few notable exceptions, there have been no Ameri- 
can business firms or philanthropic organizations active in the 
region until quite recently. In consequence of these and other fac- 
tors, Americans today know very little about the major changes 
which are now taking place in West Africa and the mutual benefits 
which could be obtained by Africans and Americans if the latter 
were to participate more actively in the economic development 
efforts of the former. 

The term” West Africa" denotes the great westward bulge of the 
African continent. The region is bounded onthe north by the Sahara 
Desert, on the west and south by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the 
east by the Congo and Nile river basins. Most of this area of over 
two and a quarter million square miles is included in the French 
West African Federation, comprising the colonies of Mauritania, 
Senegal, Sudan, Guinea, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, and 
Niger. Next in size are the four British West African colonies— 
Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, and Gambia. The remaining 
2.5 percent of the area is occupied by the colony of Portuguese 
Guinea and the independent Republic of Liberia. The portion of 
West Africa bordering on the Atlantic Ocean is covered by tropical 
rain forest. Inland, the country becomes progressively higher and 
dryer, merging gradually into the Sahara and Sudanese Deserts. 
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The Common Enterprise 


-@ ™...the modern businessman 


has more in common with poli- 
tical statesmen than might be 
readily apparent, for his primary 
concern--as is theirs--is people. 
The businessman must somehow 
organize the incentives and abil- 
ities of people in a common 
enterprise —and onterms accep- 
table to them.... 

e "In other words, the modern 
businessman must try to inte- 
gtate varying interests. If his 
enterprise is to survive, he must 
seek to find the balance point 
among the enlightened self-in- 
terests of all those concerned 
with his enterprise, be they cus- 
tomers, employees, sharehold- 
ers or the general public.” 


From an address by H. F. Prioleau, presi- 
dent, Standard-Vacuum Oil Company at the 
Far East Conference conducted by the Far 
East-America Council of Commerce and In- 
dustry, Inc. October 20, 1955. 
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West Africa has a population of about 50 
million people, most of whom still live within 
their traditional tribal societies. The region is 
rich in natural resources, some developed, but 
most still potential. Where the rainfallis ade- 
quate, the soil and climate are pre-eminently 
suited tothe raising of tree crops--cocoa, cof- 
fee, bananas, oil palms, rubber, and citrus 
and other fruits. Over the past half century, the 
overwhelming proportion of West Africa's for- 
eign trade and capital accumulation has result- 
ed from the production of these tree crops and 
of one groundcrop, peanuts. Outputis already 
large, and the possibilities for expanding pro- 
duction of these and other food and fiber crops 
are for all practical purposes unlimited. 

In contrast, the development of West Afri- 
ca's mineral resources has only recently begun. 
There are commercially worked deposits of 
iron, tin, lead, copper, manganese, aluminum, 
chromium, tungsten, andof rarer, but increas- 
ingly important, metals like titanium and co- 
lumbium, Gold and diamonds occur throughout 
the region. Coalis minedin Nigeria. Deposits 
of these and other metals and minerals not yet 
exploredare in all likelihood many times larg- 
er than those now being worked. Indications 
of oil fields have also been found, but too little 
explorationhas as yet been undertaken to esti- 
mate their extent. 


INCE WORLD WAR Il, accelerated eco- 
nomic development has been occurring in 
the region. British and French authorities and 
the Liberian Government have prepared more or 
less ambitious development programs, and 
sizable funds have already been appropriated 
and partly expended to carry them out, These 
government-financed projects are largely de- 
signed to provide the region with the basic 
transportation, power, public health and edu- 
cational facilities without which rapid and sub- 
stantial growth of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing could not occur. 

If present plans can be completed, West 
Africa will eventually have a chain of deep 
water harbors ranging from Dakar on the north 
to Tiko at the eastern end of Nigeria; a reha- 
bilitated and expanded railroad system linking 
the principal cities and producing areas in each 
of the larger British and French colonies; and 
the main outlines of an all-weather road net- 
work forthe region as awhole. Plans are also 
being prepared to develop some of the very sub- 
stantial hydroelectric potential of the numerous 
rivers, the most important project being the 
ambitious Volta River dam and generating sta- 


tion inthe Gold Coast. Hospitals, clinics, and 
schools are now being built in increasing num- 
bers. 

Private enterprise, both native and foreign, 
has played the major role in the development 
of commercial agriculture and mining, and of 
the as yet very limited manufacturing facili- 
ties. Some commercial crops are chiefly 
raised by small, independent native farmers — 
cocoa being the leading example. Others, such 
as rubber and bananas, are mainly produced on 
large plantations operated by foreigners. Ex- 
cept for gold and diamond prospecting, mining 
activities are also financed and managed by 
foreign companies. Larger manufacturing 
enterprises are generally in the hands of for- 


.eigners; most of the smaller establishments 


and all handicraft activities are native-owned 
and operated. 


] N GENERAL, the foreign capital invested in 

agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
distribution comes from the metropolitan coun- 
try controlling a particular colony. Thus, the 
overwhelming bulk of the private foreign capi- 
tal now invested in West Africa is British and 
French, except in Liberia. There, American 
investment is five or six times larger than 
European. But elsewhere in West Africa, 
American investment is still insignificant, 
being limited largely to oil exploration and 
petroleum products distribution; Kennecott 
Copper's controlling interest in some of the 
Nigeria tin and columbium deposits; a banana 
plantation leased by a United Fruit subsidiary 
in Nigeria; and a mahogany producing company 
in the Gold Coast. 

In addition to Liberia, to be treated in a 
later report, there are two West African coun- 
tries in which prospects for future American 
private investment are improving--the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. Containing over30 million 
people, or three-fifths of the total West Afri- 
can population, these two countries are the 
most advanced economically and politically. 
Though national income statistics are lacking, 
the foreign trade figures would support an esti- 
mate that the Gold Coast and Nigeria together 
produce between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of the total West African gross national product. 

Both of these British colonies are scheduled 
to become independent Dominions within the 
Commonwealth--the Gold Coast (to be renamed 


* Ghana) in March 1957, and Nigeria a few years 


later. Once independent, both governments 
are likely to encourage an inflow of private 
American capital not only to accelerate their 
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rates of economic growth but also to counter- 
balance the existing overwhelmingly British 
investment. Already, for example, various 
governmental authorities in Nigeria have been 
negotiating with Willys-Overland (vehicle as- 
sembly plant), Dayton Rubber (tire factory) 
and American Machinery and Foundry (bicycle 


factory), though as yet no agreements have 
been reached. 


HERE ARE ADVANTAGES and difficulties 

facing private American investment in 
these two countries. On the one hand, basic 
transportation facilities and public utilities 
exist andare being expanded, and the domestic 
market for consumers goods is growing in di- 
versity of demand and in purchasing power. 
Labor is more plentiful than elsewhere in the 
region, and, as the Liberian experience of 
American companies has shown, the West 
African worker is cheerful, cooperative, and 
readily learns basic agricultural and industrial 
skills and methods. On the other hand, cli- 
matic and health conditions are difficult; local 
credit facilities are very limited; and needed 
ancillary service industries and suppliers are 
often lacking. The governments of the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria have been attempting to off- 
set these obstacles through tax concessions 
and, insome cases, loans andtechnical assis- 
tance to new companies. 

Despite such governmental encouragement, 
however, perhaps the most important intangible 
difficulties of prospective private American 
investors would be the inexperience of these 
new governments and their as yet low ethical 
standard in public administration. Moreover, 
there is the risk, particularly in the Gold Coast, 
that the strong nationalism and the predilec- 
tions for state enterprise of some leaders might 
eventually reverse the present policy of foster- 
ing private foreign investment. The benefits 
Liberia has been obtaining from its "open 
door” to responsible private foreign capital 
should serve as a useful example of the con- 
tributions which continuation of similar poli- 
cies could make to the economic advancement 
of the Gold Coast and Nigeria. 

In contrast to these reasonably encouraging 
prospects for private American investment in 
British West Africa, the possibilities for 
American investment in French West Africa 
are, in present and prospective circumstances, 
very limited. This is largely the result of 
governmental policies and practices in the 
French colonies. 

The French Government is trying to accel- 


erate the development of its West Africa col- 
onies and claims to favor increasing partici- 
pation of private foreign capital inthis process. 
But, in practice, virtually insurmountable 
obstacles, legal and administrative, are de- 
liberately placed in the way of foreign busi- 
nessmen seeking to invest inthe region. About 
the most practicable way for private American 
capital to participate in French West African 
development is through minority stockholdings 
in French controlled companies. Nor do the 
French authorities appear to be seriously trying 
to develop over the foreseeable future the ca- 
pacities and institutions for self-government 
which could ensure, as in British West Africa, 
the ending of colonialism by orderly and peace- 
ful stages. In such prospective economic and 
political circumstances, it is not likely that pri- 
vate American capital would either be permit- 
ted or seek to assist on any substantial scale 
in the advancement of French West Africa. 


Union Members and Unions 


RECENT SURVEY on the attitudes and 
opinions of union members was conduct- 
ed by the University of Minnesota's Industrial 
Relations Center. A sample consisting of 1,251 
union members from 13 union groups represent- 
ing about 14,000 union members answered 77 
questions dealing with unionism in general, 
the local union's policies and administration, 
and practices of the national union. Of the 
total, 280 were union leaders. 

The local unions studied included the fol- 
lowing: Auto Workers; Gas, Coke, and Chem- 
ical Workers; Grain Millers; Lithographers; 
Machinists; Meat Cutters; Office Workers; Re- 
tail Clerks; Sheet-Metal Workers; Tool and 
Die Makers and Woodworkers. 

An overwhelming majority of the union 
members questioned felt that if itwere not for 
the unions there would be little protection 
against favoritism on the job. 

The survey refers to NPA's series, "Causes 

of Industrial Peace--Under Collective Bargain- 
ing,” as one of the intensive case studies on 
labor-management relations in a number of in- 
dustries that provide some insight into the 
forces at work and the methods employed in 
industrial relations. 
("Understanding the Union Member, " by W. H. 
Uphoff and M. D. Dunnette. From: Indus- 
trial Relations Center, University of Minneso- 
ta. July 1956. 45 pp.) 
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NPA Joint Meeting 


The NPA annual joint meeting will be 
held Monday, December 10, 1956, at the 
Hotel Statler in Washington, D.C. At this 
meeting, Board and Standing Committee 
members will explore together some of the 
key problems before the nation today. 


Workers and Management 


ITH PRACTICAL applications for rnan- 

agement and of significance to all stu- 
dents of business, the new text on "Human 
Relations for Management” is a collection of 
current thinking on communication, adminis- 
tration, supervision, and personnel relations. 
Selected by the editor of the "Harvard Business 
Review,” the various chapters indicate the con- 
tribution the social sciences can make to bus- 
iness and industry. 

Throughout the collection attention is fo- 
cussed on man's basic rights and needs in his 
work relationships with others. Pointing out 
that a society which fails to meet man's basic 
needs will perish, it is urged that policies and 
procedures be developed which take into ac- 
count man's personality. 

The book concludes with a trade unionist 
appraisal of management personnel philosophy 
by Solomon Barkin, NPA trustee and director 
of research of the Textile Workers’ Union of 
America. Mr. Barkin discusses the role trade 
unions can play in the solution of manage- 
ment's problems, Another NPA trustee, James 
B, Carey, president of the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, is 
one of 47 industrial, religious, and educational 
leaders who assisted in the preparation of the 
Robert Wood Johnson report on Human Rela- 
tions in Modern Business, which, while serving 
to introduce the collection, provides a guiding 
set of principles for commercial and industrial 
life. 

("Human Relations for Management,” edited by 
E, C. Bursk, From: Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1956. $5) 


NOTE: NPA members are reminded that the above book and 
all other current American books in the social sciences and re- 
lated fields .are available to members of the Association on a 
rental basis through the Social Sciences Library Service. 
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people of VPA 


When the merger of the Stromberg-Carlson 
Company with General Dynamics Corporation 
took place June 30, 1955, Robert C. Tait, NPA 
trustee andBusiness Committee member, took 
office with General Dynamics as senior vice 
president--Stromberg-Carlson. He also re- 
tained the title, president of the Stromberg- 
Carlson Company Division, manufacturers of 
telephone, electronic, and sound equipment. 
A view of his career after graduation from 
Princeton with the class of '22 shows thatMr. ~ 
Tait spent several years in investment and 
insurance businesses before joining the Gene- 
see Valley Trust Company of Rochester. He 
was made vice president of the bank in 1940 
and five years later moved to Pittsburgh to be- 
come vice president of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. In 1946, following the merger of Union 
Trust with the Mellon National Bank, he was 
elected vice president of the Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company. April 1, 1949, Mr. 
Tait returned to Rochester to become president 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company. Active in 
civic affairs, Mr. Tait is a trustee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, director of the YMCA 
and of the Community Chest, and a member 
of the Founders Committee of Rochesterians. 
Mr, Tait is onthe Executive Committee of the 
Industrial Management Council and is adirec- . 
tor of the Radio- Electronics- TV Manufacturers 
Association, the U.S. Independent Telephone 
Association and American Management Asso- 
ciation. In addition, he is onthe boards of the 
Garlock Packing Company, the Ritter Com- 
pany, the Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, and is chair- 
man of the Buffalo Branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 
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Need for Trained Journalists 


The Rising Tide of Communications 


| habeas DAY more than 255 million copies 
of daily newspapers, 257 million radio re- 
ceivers, and 44 million television sets trans- 
mit news and information to peoples in every 
corner of the globe. In addition, there are 
130,000 permanent cinemas and mobile units 
that provide them with entertainment. These 
facts are revealed in UNESCO's 264-page re- 
port on "World Communications," as reported 


in "The UNESCO Courier.” The report, which ' 


gives the latest information on press, radio, 
film, and television facilities around the world, 
also highlights developments in these media 
during the past five years. 

In April of this year, UNESCO convened the 
first international gathering devoted exclusive - 
ly to journalism education, with editors, broad- 
casters, newsreelmen, and journalism direc- 
tors from 23 countries in attendance. The 
conference emphasized the urgent need for in- 
creased numbers of trained journalists. 

The stream of news flowing in and out of 
world communication centers places the jour- 
nalist, whether he be reporter, editor, broad- 
caster, Commentator, or newsreelman, in an 
important and unique position in today's world. 
Those who operate the modern communication 
media today find themselves inthe role of ed- 
ucators of great masses of population whether 
they think of themselves in this way or not. 
Journalists have perhaps never before been 
called upon toface suchtasks,. It was against 
this backdrop that the representatives of the 
press met last April in Paris. 

With the rapid development of communica- 
tion structures and techniques, the problems 
of journalism training and its growing responsi- 
bilities are assuming new importance. UNES- 
CO studies have shown that while communica- 
tion facilities have grown ata remarkable rate, 
facilities for the training of those who operate 
them have not grown ata comparable rate. In 
order to meet this growing challenge, UNESCO 
plans to assist development of journalistic 
training on both the national and international 
levels. A look at the following figures from 
UNESCO's latest report will define the prob- 
lem: 

e@ One of the most striking developments was 
the sharp increase in the total number of radio 
receivers in the world, exceeding, for the first 
time, the number of copies of daily newspa- 


pers. During the past five years, world press 
circulation rose by 14 percent while radio re- 
ceivers increased by 41 percent. 

@ The report shows that in 34 countries tele- 
vision is operating on aregular schedule, being 
developed in 12 others, and in some 19 more, 
TV is in the planning stage. In Latin America, 
television is expanding more rapidly than ei- 
ther the press or radio. 

e Other facts revealedinthe survey were that: 
Europeans purchase 38 percent of the world's 
daily papers, Americans 24 percent, while 
Africans, Asians and South Americans together 
buy barely 24 percent; North America owns 50 
percent of the world's receiving sets while Afri- 
ca, Asia, andSouth America together have only 
11 percent, Latin America, China, various Afri- 
can countries, and the Pacific islands have seen 
the most significant advances in radio. 


[ pers the growing competition from ra- 
dio, newsreels, and TV, people still turn 
to newspapers for their daily news. In the 
United States, the regular daily press now has 
a circulation in excess of 55 million as com- 
pared with 54 million in 1951. With the increase 
world-wide, the British, however, still remain 
the world's most avid newspaper fans. 
Perhaps most significant in the past five 
years has been the increase in circulation of 
newspapers in economically underdeveloped 
countries. Greater educational opportunities, 
new schools, and adult and fundamental edu- 
cation campaigns have increased the demand 
for more newspapers. In Africa, for example, 
newspapers have spread into jungle villages 
where total illiteracy prevailed only a few years 
ago. Modern communication facilities now 
permit contact with the outside world where 
little or no contact existed before. 
_ But there is still the important problem that 
goes hand in hand with the rapid expansion of 
press, radio, and television, the report points 
out. This is the growing need for more trained 
journalists. The amount and quality of infor- 
mation people get largely determines the opin- 
ions they will have and the decisions they will 
make. It is necessary, therefore, that the in- 
formation they receive be as accurate and com- 
plete as possible. Because of the press' 
important role in influencing the minds of men 
everywhere on all subjects ranging from peace 
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to war, the competence and sense of responsi- 


bility of those who write, select, and present 
the news to the public is of increasing vital 
importance to everyone. 

To meet the growing demands, the UNESCO 
conference urged that journalism education, 
in whatever form it exists in individual coun- 
tries, should include both technical training 
and abroad, general education so that the jour- 
nalist may be equipped with the necessary 
tools to interpret news andevents accurately. 

The conference suggested the setting up of 
regional as well as international centers to be 
devoted to the training of journalism teachers. 
Such centers would also offer"booster” or re- 
fresher courses for practicing journalists and 
undertake special research into the problems 
of mass communication. 

The UNESCO plan calls for an exchange of 
journalism teachers and journalists between 
countries, with special attention given to the 
needs af technically underdeveloped countries. 
Courses on the culture and history of other 
peoples, and more foreign language teaching 
were suggested as additions to the journalist's 
training. The production of prototype text- 
books for prospective journalists is high onthe 
list of activities designed to assist in solving 
the shortage of trained personnel. Countries 


wishingto developtheir news enterprises may” 


now receive technical assistance from the 
United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 
As "The UNESCO Courier” points out, it is 
hoped that "as a result of the attention now 
drawn to the problem, and with the cooperation 
of all the information media and the universi- 
ties, training for journalism will be extended 
and improved with resulting benefits to those 
who gather, present, and interpret the news, 
and the general public they serve.” 

("The UNESCO Courier.” From: UNESCO Pub- 
lications Center, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
July 1956. 25¢) 


Towards European Integration 


A FOUR-YEAR SURVEY report on the Euro- 

pean Coal and Steel Community, compiled 
by that body's Statistical Division, is now 
available. The report shows what has been 
achieved by the six member countries of the 
Community in their advance toward integration 
of the steel and coal industries since its be- 
ginning in 1952. 
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The Community plans in future publications 
to give a general overall picture of the emer- 
gence and importance of the Community, with 
emphasis on such problems as living and work- 
ing conditions, financial operations, technical 
research, and transportation. 

Jean Monnet, President of the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community, 
was awarded the NPA Gold Medal in 1953 for 
his outstanding work in originating and urging 
the plan for the merger of the two industries. 
("Towards European Integration.” From: In- 
formation Service of the High Authority, Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community, Luxembourg, 
June 1956. 28 pp.) 


European Demographic Trends 


|? PROBABLE pattern of population trends 
in Western Europe has been forecast by 
demographic. experts for the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation. Based on 
reports and estimates submitted by fifteen 
countries (Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom), the 
primary purpose of the survey was to formulate 
estimates of the working age population in the 
twenty year period 1951-1971. Mortality and 
migration factors are therefore considered to 
be more significant than birth rates. 

The report includes the following compari- 
sons in the size and composition of West 
European populations: 


1951 1971 1951-71 

(millions) (millions) (% increase) 
Total population............ 251.9 278.3 10.5 
Total working age.......... 160.13 173.76 8.5 
Total old people............ 30.61 43.18 41.0 
Total young people ......... 61.25 61.36 — 


The figures used are, in most instances, cal- 
culated from the average of the optimistic and 
pessimistic assumptions submitted by the in- 
dividual countries and are exclusive of migra- 
tion assumptions except for Ireland. 

The survey group presents its estimates on 
the assumption that there will be no major eco- 
nomic or political crisis in the period of time 
covered. This would also preclude a world 
war, Even excluding these possibilities, there 
are many difficulties in anticipating the extent 
of migration over a twenty-year period. Com- 
pilation of figures on projected working age 
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population in France necessitates an attempt 
to anticipate the extent of the immigration of 
North African workers. The migration of North 
African workers to France is usually about 
25,000 annually, and this immigration is con- 
sidered likely to increase but will be dependent 
on the political and economic situation in North 
Africa. The Federal Republic of Germany has 
a similar problem in the uncertainty of migra- 
tion from Berlin and East Germany. However, 
since this type of migration is less selective 
as to age than migration to a more distant 
country, the addition to the working age popu- 
lation will probably not be significantly altered. 

Migration as a factor in total population, 
size of the working age group, and the burden 
placed on this group by the high percentage of 
old people, is much more severely experienced 
by those countries which have a longhistory of 
large emigration. For example, a decline in 
emigration of even 10 percent in each period of 
10 years covered by the survey would be suffi- 
cient to check the loss of population in Ireland. 
The migration factor has very little effect on 
population trends in the United Kingdom be- 
cause of the relatively small scale of emigra- 
tion. Emigration from Italy is estimated at 
75,000 yearly. This increases the burden of 
old people on the working age.population but 
to a much more moderate degree than does the 
excessive emigration from Ireland. 

The "population of old people,” for the pur- 
poses of the survey, are men over 65 and 
women of 60 or over. The numerous charts 
and tables in the report consider the effect of 
this group within specific countries as well as 
on Western Europe as a whole. There are, of 
course, quite significant differences inthe de- 
gree to which old people are a burden in the 
various countries. An increase in this burden 
from 1951 to 1971 will be most severely felt in 
Luxembourg, Germany, and Switzerland. The 
increase in this burden will be slightest in 
Portugal, France, and Ireland. It should be 
noted that the aging of the populationis already 
quite pronounced in these countries, particu- 
larly France, consequently the aging process 
will be slowed down. The survey concludes 
that the number of old people per thousand per- 
sons of working age will increase appreciably 
in every country; whereas the burden of young 
people, that is those under 15 years ofage, on 
the working population is likely to decrease be- 
tween 1951-1971. R.Mc. 
("Demographic Trends in Western Europe, 
1951-1971." From: O, E, E. C. Mission, 


2002 P Street, N.W., Wash. 7, D.C. $1.50) 


Standards in a Modern Economy 


T HE DAY IN 1266 when Henry III declared 
that the standard English penny must weigh 
"32 grains of wheat" was but one of many 
benchmarks in the long development of stand- 
ards which men have designed to facilitate 
commerce and production. Like this one, some 
standards have been set by edict, some by tac- 
it or open agreement among associations of 
users. But, however arrived at, common stand- 
ards to measure value, performance, purity, 
and form are basic to an orderly economy, 
making possible the growth of mass production, 
interchangeability of parts, providing means 
of comparison and making the results of re- 
search transferable from one laboratory to an- 
other, one factory toanother, Where standards 
are lacking, inconveniences and sometimes 
chaos result--as recently shown in World War 
Il when differences on so small a thing as the 
fit of a screw thread in threaded parts of Amer- 
ican and British military equipment cost tens 
of millions of dollars. 

In abook recently published by Harpers and 
edited by Dickson Reck of the University of 
California, 34 specialists describe the present 
status of standardization in the U. S. and in- 
ternational economy, assessing both short- 
comings and achievements in our efforts to set 
standards and specifications for agriculture, 
pharmaceuticals, food and drug regulations, 
consumer goods, as well as industry. 

Commenting on the revolutionary changes 
technological development since 1900has im- 
posed on both measurement requirements and 
techniques, the study says, "a host of new 
measuring and conversion devices...will con- 
vert pressure to a number, length to a voltage, 
plating thickness toa number of high frequency 
wave lengths, quality of a metal to radiation 
passage.” 

That old standards can become inadequate 
for certain new jobs is dramatically illustrated 
by doubts now cast on the usefulness of the 
American standard reference length—the plati- 
num -iridium meter bar housed in the National 
Bureau of Standards. Noting that certain manu- 
facturers needa reference standard accurate up 
to one millionth of an inch, A. V. Astin, di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Standards, de- 
scribes work being done to provide a new type 
of fundamental length standard whose basic 
units will be light waves of a single, sharply 
defined color measurable with a high degree of 


accuracy. 


Cyril P, Atkinson, professor in the Engi- 
neering Department, University of California, 
says that we are entering the age of automa- 
tion with a chaotic system of new standards, 
but that changes are occurring so rapidly that 
standardization frequently can't keep pace 
with obsolescence. 

Another contributor to this volume, Roger 
E. Gay, U. S. Department of Defense and 
former president of the American Standards 
Association, urges however, that increasing 
efforts be made to plan ahead standards to meet 
the tolerance and fit requirements of automa- 
tion rather than permitting a "scrambled mess” 
to develop which will have to be unscrambled 
by standards later imposed. 

“Predetermined standards,” says Mr. Gay, 
“are one ofthe basic requirements ofan order- 
ly transition from today’s mechanization to 
tomorrow's automation. Our plea to American 
industry is to build a comprehensive, integrat- 

: ed set of standards now, in advance of need.” 

4 ("National Standards in a Modern Economy,” 

; edited by Dickson Reck. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 1956. 372 pp. $5) 


Imports and National Security 


: Tt LIMITATION of imports as a means of 
maintaining defense industries is dis- 
cussed and rejected in a report by the United 
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States Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Entitled "National Security and 
International Trade,” the report points out that 
increased international trade is necessary for 
the kind of vigorous, adaptable economy need- 
ed as a base for rapid technological advance, 
and indicates that national security would be 
jeopardized rather than helped by restricting 
imports. 

The Council credited competition from im- 
ports with contributing to the development of 
a flexible and vigorous economy. It stated 
that "Jet engines, electronics, watches, optics 
and photographic equipment are but a few of 
the fields of industrial production where for- 
eign competition has been the spur to better 
technology and more efficient production in 
this country.” 

("National Security and International Trade.” 
From: U.S. Council, International Chamber 
of Commerce, New York. July 1956. 32 pp.) 
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